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Abstract 

The number of community choirs continues to grow, and literature endorsing the benefits of 
choral singing for physical, mental and emotional health and well-being is rapidly expanding, 
meaning that the professional development of community choral conductors is in the public 
interest. However, research on choral conductor education remains limited. Theoretical 
perspectives on choral conductor training presented by Varvarigou and Durrant (201 I) have 
provided a useful framework for conceptualizing a formal training model. As opportunities to 
study using such a model are not widely available in Australia and other locations, it is pertinent 
to consider alternative methods for community choral conductors to learn the craft and 
develop their skills. A design-based research model has been proposed as a possible format 
for learning choral conducting and the case study of the author’s own practice reported here 
reveals its effectiveness. The design-based research structure, incorporating observation and 
interview with ten professional choral conductors, as well as cycles of design, intervention and 
evaluation is proposed as a possible informal learning approach for other choral conductors. 
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Introduction 

There are many community choirs across Australia and as the number of choirs grows, so too 
does the wealth of literature endorsing the benefits of choral singing for physical, mental and 
emotional health and well-being (Bailey and Davidson, 2005; Beck et a/., 2000; Bungay et a/., 2010; 
Clift and Hancox, 2010; Gridley, 2010; Kreutz et a/., 2004; Unwin et a/., 2002). The professional 
development of community choral conductors is therefore in the public interest. However, 
few formal training opportunities exist for these conductors and research on choral conductor 
education remains limited. Consequently, a doctoral research study explored the viability of 
an informal learning approach for choral conducting. A design-based research methodology 
combined input from experienced choral conductors (through observation and professional 
conversations) with a cyclical process of trialling interventions in my own practice in order to 
develop skills in choral conducting. 


The community choir context in Australia 

In Australia, community choirs have continued to evolve, and recent decades have seen a 
rejuvenation of the community choir scene, where a philosophy of democratization and 
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secularization has led to greater participation in choral singing (Rickwood, 2010). Church choirs 
and traditional choral societies performing classical choral repertoire dominated the landscape 
for some time. While these groups still exist, community choirs have diversified and there 
are now many choirs performing multicultural, folk/traditional, pop/contemporary, barbershop, 
African-American gospel, musical theatre or a combination of repertoire, to the point that 
classical choirs constitute only 20 per cent of Australian choirs (Masso, 2013). If professional 
choirs are defined to be choirs where choristers are remunerated financially for their work, 
there are very few professional choirs in Australia (Cantillation and The Song Company are 
two such groups). There are a small number of semi-professional groups, but the majority are 
amateur groups, usually referred to as community choirs. Entry requirements are also indicative 
of the nature of choirs across Australia. According to a 2013 survey, ‘about one in five choirs 
audition their members, which means the vast majority have an “open door” policy’ (Masso, 
2013: 8). Only 8 per cent of choirs require singers to be able to read music, and for non- 
auditioned choirs it is only I per cent. Members of community choirs in Australia have larger 
proportions of older members: ‘almost two thirds of choir members are over 45’ years of 
age, and the ‘highest proportion of participants are in the 55-64 age category’ (Masso, 2013: 
5). Women are also much more strongly represented than men, with an estimated 70 per 
cent of choir members being female (Masso, 2013: 6). Choral conductors (often referred to as 
choir directors or choir leaders) work in both voluntary (41 per cent) and paid (59 per cent) 
capacities and most (95 per cent) have had musical training, with 69 per cent having completed 
a degree related to music and 58 per cent of those having a degree in education (Masso, 2013: 
7). While it is difficult to determine the number of community choirs in Australia, ‘it seems likely 
that there are well over 1000 choirs, [and] there may in fact be several thousand’ (Masso, 2013: 
12). The large number of community choirs around Australia (and internationally) requires a 
workforce of choral conductors that are appropriately equipped for the role. 


Literature: Choral conducting education 

This demand for choral conductors means that choral conductor education is important. In 
Australia, there are limited options for community choral conductor training. There are many 
textbooks on choral conducting, and these provide a rich source of information for learning 
and practising choral conductors. They provide detailed examination of many facets of choral 
conducting, such as conducting technique (beat patterns, gesture and body language), the 
multiple roles of the choral conductor (conductor, educator and administrator), rehearsal 
technique, vocal pedagogy (vocal health, warm-ups, posture, breathing, voice change, intonation, 
blend, balance, tone and diction), repertoire selection and score analysis (Backhouse, 1995; 
Backhouse, 2010; Brewer, 2004; Brinson, 1996; Busch, 1984; Collins, 1993; DiFrances, 2006; 
Durrant, 2003; Fredrickson, 2004; Garretson, 1998; Gorelick, 2001; Gumm, 2010; Holst, 1973; 
Hylton, 1995; Jordan and Mehaffey, 2001; Kemp, 2009; McGill and Volk, 2007; McRae, 1991; 
Neuen and Bonamico, 2002; Roe, 1994). 

While books of this kind are valuable resources, the skills of choral conducting require 
practical experience. Specialized degree programmes are not available in Australia and only a 
few degree programmes offer units of study on choral conducting. Those units tend to focus on 
technical musical skills rather than on the philosophical, pedagogical, leadership and interpersonal 
skills that are also essential to the role (Durrant, 2003). Workshops and masterclasses are the 
main source of professional development for choral conductors and they are spread across a 
country spanning huge distances. 
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The nature of training for choral conductors in Australia has many parallels with the UK, 
which Durrant suggests ‘could be perceived as unsystematic and unstructured’ compared to 
the USA, ‘where a large number of systematic and structured programmes throughout the 
country allow students to “major” in the area of choral conducting’ (1994: 74). Across the 
United States, students can study choral conducting at bachelor, master and doctoral levels at 
many different universities (Hensley, 2004; White, 1982). In addition to the lack of training in 
the UK, Varvarigou and Durrant (201 I) identified a paucity of research on the training of choral 
conductors, particularly outside of the USA. They explored theoretical perspectives on choral 
conductor education and proposed a possible training framework. 

The framework outlined three theoretical perspectives on the training of choral conductors: 
effective teaching and learning environments, cognitive apprenticeship contexts and theories 
of expertise. Teaching and learning environments in higher education and the workplace 
were described as an ‘interactive system’ between the learner, the subject matter and the 
environment (Varvarigou and Durrant, 2011: 328). The cognitive apprenticeship ‘enquires 
into teaching the processes that experts use to handle complex tasks and on learning through 
guided experience on cognitive (subject knowledge) and metacognitive (self-correction, self¬ 
monitoring) levels, rather than physical skills and processes’ (Varvarigou and Durrant, 2011: 
328). This involves on-the-job learning where ‘the apprentice observes the master modelling 
the target process. The apprentice then attempts to execute the process with coaching from 
the master ... As the learner develops increasing skill, the master provides less help, eventually 
fading away completely’ (Anderman and Anderman, 2009: 177). Theories of expertise indicate 
that expertise in choral conducting develops ‘thorough deliberate practise’, not charisma as is 
sometimes suggested (Varvarigou and Durrant, 2011: 329). However, it is identified that ‘the 
issue regarding choral conductors and practising is that they can only effectively practise in front 
of a choir’ (Varvarigou and Durrant, 2011: 330). 


Learning to conduct community choirs through informal learning 

The impetus for this study was the researcher’s own desire to learn to conduct community 
choirs in spite of a lack of formal training avenues. If there is not a course available, as is the 
case in Australia, how else might a choral conductor facilitate her own learning? I decided 
to use an informal learning structure to develop my skill set as a choral conductor. Informal 
learning is defined to be ‘predominantly experiential and non-institutional’ and is characterized 
by ‘situations outside the classroom that are not designed in any detail, but that are planned’ 
(Marsick and Watkins, 2015: 7). Two research questions were developed in planning the informal 
learning process: 

(1) What approaches and strategies do community choral conductors employ? 

(2) How can a novice choral conductor put these approaches and strategies into practice 
with community choirs? 


Methodology: Design-based research applied to the learning choral 
conductor 

In order to address the two research questions together, I sought a research design that 
would investigate the practice of experienced choral conductors, incorporate knowledge from 
the conductors into my own choral conducting and could then lead to the development of a 
possible model for choral conductors’ learning. Design-based research is a cyclical methodology 
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where each iteration of the cycle is informed by previous iterations, so that it ‘advances design, 
research and practice concurrently’ (Wang and Hannafin, 2005: 5). This methodology acted as 
a wide umbrella to encapsulate a range of methods and successfully addressed both research 
questions by yoking them together through the design-based research methodology. The design 
involved observation of, and professional conversations with, experienced community choral 
conductors, which addressed the first research question, ‘What approaches and strategies 
do community choral conductors employ?’ It also included my own reflective practice and 
reflexivity, which were evaluated through the data analysis process, and the results fed back into 
the next cycle, eventually leading to new theoretical and practical understandings. These cycles 
formed the response to the second research question, ‘How can a novice choral conductor put 
these approaches and strategies into practice with community choirs?’ Figure I depicts how the 
design-based research process was applied to my choral conducting practice. 


Design phase 



Figure I: Design-based research model for the learning choir conductor (based on Wang 
and Hannafin, 2005) 

Design-based research is defined as a ‘systematic but flexible methodology aimed to improve 
educational practices through iterative analysis, design, development, and implementation, 
based on collaboration among researchers and practitioners in real-world settings, and leading 
to contextually-sensitive design principles and theories’ (Wang and Hannafin, 2005: 6-7). It is 
described as pragmatic, grounded, interactive, iterative and flexible, integrative, and contextual 
(Wang and Hannafin, 2005: 6-7). 

The project embraced pragmatism because I, as both researcher and practitioner, designed 
interventions within my own practice derived from observation and interview of professional 
choral conductors. This directly impacted on my practice, and has therefore contributed to 
solving the real-world problems I have experienced within my practice. This has the potential to 
enhance the practice of other choral conductors through the model presented here. 
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This research was grounded in the real-world context of the choral rehearsal as well as 
in the existing literature on choral conducting. The written output of the work is contributing 
to both choral and educational discourses (Cooper, 2013a; Cooper, 2013b; Cooper, 2014; 
Cooper, in press; Hughes e£ al., 2014). 

The concept of interaction arose between me and the professional choral conductors 
I observed and interviewed, between me and the choirs I conduct, and between me and 
my own choral conducting. I needed to successfully negotiate these differing roles through 
iterative processes, that is, cycles of observations, trials and evaluations of each rehearsal. 
The methodology gave flexibility to the research project design, which allowed me to react 
to experiences within my practice. The research used a variety of research methods, including 
observation, professional conversation, reflective practice (Schon, 1983; Schon, 1987) and 
reflexivity (aspects of autoethnography - me in the conducting environment, keeping a journal 
and video analysis), in order to document the practice from a range of perspectives. As there 
was no external researcher (I was deeply involved in the practice, not an objective outsider), 
documentation of the design process needed to be very rigorous. 

The research was contextual because I documented the application of the design-based 
research process to the choral environment. In this case, I was the ‘designed artefact’ (Joseph, 
2004), that is, I designed interventions within my own choral conducting practice to facilitate 
more effective learning of the practice. These designed interventions stemmed from the first 
part of my research (observation of, and professional conversations with, experienced choral 
conductors). They also stemmed from previous iterations of the design-based research cycles 
as described by Joseph: ‘as theory and findings emerge from the research, they can shape not 
only the evolving design, but also the evolving research apparatus’ (Joseph, 2004: 236). As a 
result, I have generated theory from this research pertaining to informal learning processes in 
the context of choral conducting. 


Design, trial and evaluation 

As can be seen in Figure I, the design-based research methodology facilitated ongoing cycles 
of design, trial and evaluation. Over the course of the three years of the research, observation 
of nine experienced choral conductors and professional conversations with ten experienced 
choral conductors were undertaken. I was concurrently conducting weekly rehearsals with my 
own choirs and writing reflective journal entries after each one. These included a combination 
of children’s choirs, high-school choirs and adult community choirs, as well as university choir 
workshops. The skill levels of each of these groups varied; however, in all of the choirs I was 
conducting, there was a proportion of the group with little singing, choral and/or score-reading 
experience. The repertoire consisted of a cappella and accompanied pieces in diverse genres, 
including classical, popular, African-American gospel and traditional songs from many cultures 
around the world. 


Design 

The design phase consisted of ethnography-informed observation and professional conversations 
with experienced choral conductors. An ethnographic approach to observation was chosen for 
this project because it offered an ‘insider’s perspective’ (Fetterman, 1989: 12) on the practice 
of professional choral conductors by providing ‘rich, descriptive data about the contexts, 
activities, and beliefs of participants’ (LeCompte and Preissle, 1993: 8). A sample of professional 
choral conductors were interviewed about their musical background, training, experience and 
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practice of conducting community choirs. Owing to the nature of the relationship between the 
researcher and choral conductor - interviews consisting of an experienced choral conductor 
speaking with a novice choral conductor - these interviews took on many of the qualities 
of ‘professional conversations’ that are described in educational discourses. The Australian 
Institute for Teaching and School Leadership defines professional conversations as ‘the formal 
and informal dialogue that occurs between education professionals including teachers, mentors, 
coaches and school leaders, which is focused on educational matters’ (Timperley, 2015: 6). 
Stemming from the view of ‘knowledge as constructed in social acts and as situated and enacted 
in social communities of practice’ (Orland-Barak, 2006: 15), professional conversations have 
been identified as having the potential for ‘articulating, analysing and framing dilemmas and 
for solving pedagogical problems’ (Orland-Barak, 2006: 16). The concept of the professional 
conversation therefore informed the nature and structure of the interviews. The interviews 
were conducted in a semi-structured way, so that the conversation could follow topics brought 
up by the participants. This semi-structured approach allowed the interview to feel more like a 
dialogue between two professionals, rather than a researcher asking questions of a participant. 
This was important because the professional choral conductors were more likely to have a 
sense of what was relevant to the practice than the novice choral conductor. This also allowed 
me, the novice choral conductor, to ask questions pertinent to my practice at that particular 
time, rather than adhering to a set of questions prepared at the outset of the project. In a 
way, these exchanges operated as a cognitive apprenticeship, enabling me to understand the 
conductors’ thinking processes. 


Trial 

The trial phase applied interventions from themes that emerged through coding the observation 
and interview data. Observation notes, interview transcripts and my reflective journal were 
analysed through the coding of text data. This analysis adopted Glaser’s (1965) constant 
comparative method, whereby codings are compared ‘over and over again with codings and 
classifications that have already been made’ (Flick, 2002: 231). Initial coding sought to classify 
the data in terms of three key approaches established through the literature review: aural, visual 
and physical transmission (Cooper, in press). Data were also analysed based on the stages of 
introducing, rehearsing and performing a piece. Other themes emerged from the data set, and 
these impacted on subsequent observation and interview sessions. It became clear that initial 
codings were based on my own perspective as a choral conductor, examining what it was that a 
conductor was doing: whether they were saying something, using their body to show something, 
asking the singers to reflect something in their own bodies or something else. This was the 
result of my reflective practice and always asking myself, ‘what is this conductor doing and how 
can I apply it to my own practice?’ Following the data collection process, it became apparent 
that it was perhaps also useful to analyse the data in terms of the purpose of the conductor’s 
action, that is, whether it was to address pitch, rhythm, blend or something else. Several sub¬ 
nodes appeared relevant; for example, under the node of ‘pitch’ it seemed that semitones were 
an important subcategory based on the frequency with which issues relating to semitones arose 
in the data. Other issues arose during the analysis, which resulted in new nodes being created 
to facilitate information that was not anticipated ahead of time. 

Reflective practice and reflexivity formed the feedback process and were used to address 
the second research question: ‘How can a novice choral conductor put these approaches and 
strategies into practice with community choirs?’ Practitioners wishing to improve their practice 
across a range of professions use reflective practice. This has included medical, nursing, social 
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work, counselling and education professions (Johns, 2009). It is especially useful for novices 
learning a practice, and choral conducting is no different. Bolton defined reflective practice 
as ‘a process of learning and developing through examining our own practice, opening our 
practice to scrutiny by others, and studying texts from the wider sphere’ (2001: 4). Reflective 
practice often involves writing about one’s practice. While Bolton endorsed creative writing, 
many practitioners choose to keep a reflective journal. The learning possibilities of the reflective 
journal lie in the way that writing ‘taps the unconscious; it can make the implicit explicit, and 
therefore, open to analysis’ (Holly, 1989: 71), and how ‘keeping a personal, professional journal 
enables the author to develop an educational archive which serves as an evolving database for 
gaining understanding and insights which inform and enrich professional judgement’ (Holly, 1989: 
71). In addition, ‘writing about experience enables the author to view his/her experiences within 
broader contexts: social, political, economic and educational’ (Holly, 1989: 75). 

This ability to reveal tacit knowledge is of particular use to novices in developing their practice. 
While experts have a wealth of tacit knowledge from prior experience that they can draw on 
intuitively (rather than consciously), novices have not yet acquired this tacit knowledge. Schon’s 
(1983; 1987) concepts of ‘reflection-on-action’ (reflecting after the event) and ‘reflection-in- 
action’ (pausing within one’s practice to reconsider the situation and hopefully proceed towards 
the desired outcome) have had a significant impact on the processes of reflective practice. 
Creative practitioners have also found reflective practice and the reflective journal to be useful 
tools in shedding light on creative processes and how this can reveal an ‘insider’s perspective’ 
(McIntyre, 2006: 4). McIntyre argues that: 

it is in revealing the understandings that lie behind a practitioner’s ‘feel’ for their work that the 
possibility of practitioner-based research enquiry becomes a useful source of ‘truth’ about the 
creative process, especially if that process is theorised as being systemic by using the practitioner 
as an ‘agent-experient’. 

(McIntyre, 2006: 6) 

Reflective practice has been used by musicians, including both experienced and emerging wind 
conductors (Bartleet and Hultgren, 2008), and it has been applied in education contexts for 
some time (Barry, 1996; Roffey-Barentsen and Malthouse, 2013). 

A reflective journal was used as the vehicle through which I explored my own choral 
conducting practice. Journal entries were recorded after each rehearsal to document and reflect 
upon my practice. While initial entries recounted what had happened in my rehearsals, before 
long I was able to reflect on strategies I had tried in rehearsal and how effective they had been, 
as well as beginning to analyse elements of my own practice. 

In addition to reflective practice, reflexivity was another process used in analysis of my 
own practice throughout the research. Bolton states, ‘reflexivity is making aspects of the self 
strange: focusing close attention upon one’s own actions, thoughts, feelings, values, identity and 
their effect upon others, situations, and professional social structures’ (2001; 10). Aspects of 
reflexivity were included in my journal as I considered my practice from different perspectives. 
This reflexivity was at times informed by scholarly literature and at other times by considering 
alternative perspectives proposed by my PhD supervisors at meetings. Thinking critically and 
reflexively about the effect of my own actions upon my choristers and the outcomes of my 
choral conducting practice became an integral part of the research. 
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Evaluation 

The evaluation phase consisted of data analysis of my reflective journal using the same constant 
comparative coding method as was used for the observation and interview transcripts. This 
evaluation fed into the design phase of the subsequent iteration of the cycle. 


Case study of the learning choral conductor 

I designed interventions in my own practice that were derived from the data analysis, which 
was ongoing throughout the process. Each rehearsal involved an iteration of the design, 
implementation and evaluation cycle depicted in Figure I. The cyclical design-based research 
approach enabled me to examine specific elements of the choral conducting practice in great 
detail and small changes sometimes had a significant impact on the effectiveness of strategies I 
used. Three examples of interventions in my own practice were procedures for giving starting 
pitches, use of verbal visual imagery and chorister use of visual reference, and these will be 
discussed below. 


Starting pitches 

The way in which I gave starting notes to a choir, particularly when working a cappella evolved 
following cycles of design-based research. At the start of the project, I would sing the notes in 
order from highest to lowest or lowest to highest, but as I observed other conductors, I realized 
that conductors would not always give starting notes in pitch order. This made me wonder 
about the reason for that and the justification for the order that conductors selected. I began 
experimenting with the sequence of the starting notes and realized that different voice parts 
had differing levels of confidence in remembering their starting pitch, and that this often also 
depended on the song. I trialled different options, such as singing the tonic first or last. When 
discussing the order in which she taught parts, one conductor said she would often teach the 
bass part first as they were most likely to get confused if they heard other parts before their 
own. She then taught the other parts, but would come back and briefly revise the bass part 
because they would sometimes forget their part after having heard all the other parts. I decided 
to apply the same principle to giving starting pitches by making sure I sang the note of the least 
confident vocal part last (or both first and last). This would vary depending on the choir I was 
working with and the song we were rehearsing. It was often one of the harmony parts, but in 
some cases those singing the melody had been placed on the melody line because they were 
not confident holding a part, so their note would be the final one to be sounded. Through 
this process my understanding evolved from thinking that the most effective order would be 
determined by the harmony of the song to determining that the skills of individual choristers 
and the confidence of each voice part shaped these decisions more strongly. Many cycles of 
design, intervention and evaluation led to the development of this strategy, which originated in 
observation, was informed by interview and was developed within my own practice. 


Verbal visual imagery 

The choral conductors in the study used several types of imagery in their practice. Visual imagery 
was used both physically (through gesture) and verbally. My use of speech in rehearsal has 
developed through the design-based research process. Having read about the merits of limiting 
the use of speaking in rehearsal (Gumm, 2010), I have worked hard to ensure I speak only when 
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absolutely necessary. I found through video analysis that verbal direction is my default strategy 
in rehearsals, particularly when my use of gesture is not achieving the desired outcome. While 
confident speaking in front of a group, I sometimes find it challenging to be direct and articulate 
when I am reacting ‘on the fly’ to the choir. I am capable of being much more articulate when I 
have had time to think about what I want to say. I knew this to be the case, but watching videos 
of myself speaking in rehearsals and workshops highlighted this for me. 

Observing expert community choral conductors revealed the effectiveness of verbal visual 
imagery. I have struggled with this as a strategy because my own tendency is to use technical 
language (musical terminology and vocal physiology) rather than imagery (using visual images to 
evoke a vocal outcome). Realizing the strength of being able to use imagery as well as direct 
instructions, I sought to improve in this area. I designed interventions in my practice where I 
would use other conductors’ images in my own rehearsals and had some success. One example 
of when I used another conductor’s imagery was asking singers to ‘imagine that you are about 
15 kilo bigger than you actually are’. The sopranos were singing with a light and airy tone, when 
I needed the melody line to be strong and punchy. While this imagery helped a little, it was not 
a complete solution to the problem. I also tried using imagery suggested by choral conductors 
in books, such as Nancy Telfer’s image of a spinning orange for improving tone quality. She 
suggested singers ‘think of the sound as an orange spinning at forehead level’ and ‘spin the sound 
directly to the conductor’ (1995: 36), which worked effectively for me and my singers. Other 
interventions included preparing verbal visual imagery of my own for a particular outcome in 
advance of the rehearsal. 

After structuring my use of verbal visual imagery in this way, in one rehearsal I needed 
the choir I was conducting to sing much more legato (smoothly). I said, ‘imagine you’re moving 
through water’ and encouraged the singers to ‘hold on to the note as long as you possibly can 
before moving on to the next note’. To my delight, the combination of these images, along with 
smooth, flowing gestures that reflected this, greatly improved the choir’s use of legato. I was 
struck by the fact that I had managed to use impromptu imagery. These were images I had heard 
other conductors use before, but I had not made plans in advance to use them. With continued 
practice I hope to be able to use spontaneous imagery more consistently and effectively. 


Chorister visual reference 

Choristers were observed using a range of visual references to assist their learning, including 
musical scores and lyric sheets, while other groups did not use either of these. My use of 
visual references for choristers has developed through iterations of the design-based research 
process. Having read about the benefits of aural transmission in the literature (Backhouse, 
2010; Chadwick, 2011; Kennedy, 2009; Townsend, 1996), I was eager to use the approach 
with my choirs and to develop my own skills in teaching aurally. With my first community 
choir, I resisted providing a score for the singers because I wanted them to listen to me and 
to each other more than I wanted them to read notes from a score. I had also observed other 
conductors teaching songs in four-part harmony without giving choristers scores and I could not 
see why it would not work for me. Before I conducted them, the choir had always used scores, 
and the poor blend and intonation indicated to me that they needed to learn to listen more, 
instead of concentrating on their scores. I taught the South African song ‘Somagwaza’ without 
distributing scores. The song has three parts, and each part is only three bars in length, so I 
thought this would be relatively straightforward and a good choice for a song to learn aurally. 
What I had underestimated, however, was the extent to which the singers would feel insecure 
without a score or lyric sheet. They were so unsettled by a different approach compared to 
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what they were used to, and worried that they would not be able to remember the words or 
music, that they did not listen well at all, which defeated the purpose completely. After realizing 
that the score made the singers much more comfortable, I provided them with copies. That 
experience caused me to reflect on my use of scores, and how I could best use both approaches 
in tandem. In my subsequent observations, I noticed that the majority of choral conductor 
participants provided scores to choristers most of the time, even when the teaching was done 
aurally. This gave singers the option to use the score or not as they wished, and the conductor 
taught parts aurally regardless. I spent many design-based research cycles experimenting with 
different combinations of using or not using scores and how to introduce them. There are now 
times when I prefer singers to learn part of a song before I give them a score, for a variety of 
reasons: reading a foreign language from a page can be more difficult than hearing the sounds 
first (because of singers’ unfamiliarity with the language in spoken and/or written form); some 
rhythms, particularly syncopated ones, need to be felt rather than read to be the most effective 
(owing to singers’ unfamiliarity with rhythm notation); singers learn differently when learning 
by ear compared to learning from a score (because they use their ears, rather than their eyes); 
and timbre (which may not be notated) can be more important than pitch and rhythm for some 
pieces. If I have a score available and the singers request it, it is now provided by the end of the 
first session because managing the anxiety of singers usually outweighs my preferred teaching 
process. Now I will usually tell them that I will give them a score, just not yet, and sometimes 
give them a reason for this. At other times, however, I do not give a reason because I do not 
want them to overthink my strategy. 

While these three examples provide a snapshot of a few of the ways in which the design- 
based research methodology successfully improved a novice choral conductor’s practice, 
how can the effectiveness of the model be evaluated? As this was a case study of one learning 
choral conductor, it is difficult to draw comparisons. However, it can be noted that at the 
commencement of the research project, I had limited skills and experience as a community 
choral conductor. Over the course of the study, as my skills developed, I was hired to conduct 
an assortment of choirs, including adult community choirs, school choirs, youth choirs and 
children’s choirs, as well as to teach a university choir module. By the completion of the project, 
I was working full-time as a freelance choral conductor. I had also developed a significant support 
network of experienced choral conductors. 


Conclusion 

Theoretical perspectives on choral conductor training presented by Varvarigou and Durrant 
(201 I) have provided a useful framework for conceptualizing a formal training model. As 
opportunities to study using such a model are not widely available in Australia and other 
locations, it is pertinent to consider alternative methods for community choral conductors to 
learn the craft and develop their skills. A design-based research model successfully addressed 
two research questions that structured a choral conductor’s informal learning. The first question, 
‘What approaches and strategies do community choral conductors employ?’ was answered 
through observation and professional conversations with experienced choral conductors. This 
generated a large collection of tools and techniques (Cooper, in press). These alone are a 
valuable resource for novice choral conductors because many of them have not previously been 
documented in the literature. While the strategies have been used by many choral conductors 
for a long time, it is useful for others to access this tacit knowledge in written form. The second 
research question, ‘How can a novice choral conductor put these approaches and strategies into 
practice with community choirs?’ was addressed through cycles of design, trial and evaluation, 
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which are proposed as a possible format for the informal learning of choral conducting. As is 
the nature of case studies, my experiences as a single choral conductor undertaking the design- 
based research process may or may not be applicable to other choral conductors. However, 
over the three-year period of the research my practice developed significantly as a result. 
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